i. .117.  Filling tube with ammonia
ABSORPTION OF GASES BY SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS
148.   Absorption of gases by solids.   Let a large test tube be filled with ammonia gas by heating aqua ammonia and causing the evolved gas to displace, mercury in the tube, as in Fig. 117.   Let a piece, of charcoal   an  inch long
and nearly as wide as the tube,
be.   healed   lo   redness  and   tlie.n
plunged   beneath    Uio   mercury.
When it is cool let it. be. slipped
uuderneal.h   |,hc.   niouUi   of   the
test tube, and allowed to rise into
l-lic:   gas.   The   mercury will   be
seen to  rise, in the. tube, as in
Kig. 11H, thus showing that 1,1 ic. gas is being absorbed by the charcoal.
If the. gas is unmixed with air, the mercury will rise to the very top of
the. tube, thus showing that all the ammonia has been absorbed by
the charcoal.
Tins property of absorbing gases is possessed to a notable degree by porous substances, such as meerschaum, gypsum, charcoal, etc., especially coconut charcoal. It is not improbable that all solids hold, closely adhering to their surfaces, thin layers of the gases with which they arc in contact, and that the prominence of the phenomena of absorption in porous substances is due to the great extent of surface, possessed by such substances.
That  the   same   substance  exerts widely different  attractions upon the molecules of
,.,,,.         .                        ,             i       ji       r    j    ji    j      Fut.118. AliBorp-
diilerent  gases  is shown   by^ the fact that    ti(jn of ftumionia charcoal will absorb 1)0 times its own volume     gas by charcoal of ammonia gas, 85 times its volume of carbon dioxide;, and but 1.7 times its volume of hydrogen.   The usefulness of charcoal as a deodorizer is due to its enormous ability to absorb certain kinds of gases.
149.  Absorption of gases in liquids.   Let a beaker coatewftrg cold water be alowly heated.   Small bubbles of air will be seen to coilefet
